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EMBROIDERIES IN THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

By Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 

T would be impossible within the limits of 
an article intended for the present pur- 
pose, to give more than a comprehensive 
review of the embroideries on exhibition 
in the Woman's Building of the late 
Columbian Exposition. Publication has 
its limitations not less than the possibili- 
ties which hedge in human endeavor, and 
the quantity alone of the pieces of needle- 
craft on display would forbid mention of 
very many of them in detail ; while the motive which prompted 
the exhibit, whatever may have been its character, whether 
pride in performance or a worthy desire to appear in competition 
in the world's industries, should shield it from unkind criticism. 
However, in considering this handiwork, comparison is in- 
evitable. Much of it, it may be said, was so artistic in concep- 
tion and design, and so exquisitely executed, as to rank as ex- 
cellent ; very much of it fell short of excellence in being very 
good ; much of it was indifferent, and some will bear to be for- 
gotten. In all this it is impossible to overlook the advance 
which has been made in ornamental needlework, in our own 
country especially, since the International Exposition of 1876 ; 
as it is impossible to overlook or to underestimate the influence 
of the Royal Art School of Needlework, of South Kensington, 
in London, not only upon needlecraft in America, but in vari- 
ous European countries. We have much for which to thank 
Her Royal Highness, the Princess Louise, in the patronage 
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which established and sustained an institution that has set to 
work not only the otherwise "idle hands" of many a fair 
ennuySe, but has served to develop fabrics and textiles ; brought 
out the resources of dye stuffs ; encouraged design and experi- 
ment, and put into successful operation both manufacture and 
art. Previous to the Philadelphia Exposition the efforts in em- 



broidery on the part of American women had been mainly 
directed to a few accomplishments in tapestry work done in 
wools and silk floss ; and for the most of this there was little 
credit due them, as their part of the work, in the greater num- 
ber of instances, was merely to fill in a background of a pat- 
tern devised and executed by their German sisters. Our grand- 
mothers worked semplars on canvas in the cross-etitch, embody- 
ing the alphabet and numerals in Roman text, and it may be the 
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date of birth and performance ; and the needlework on cam- 
bric, known as French embroidery, was done by the more ele- 
gant of our women, even before the period of the American 
Revolution. But the art idea had little part in the curious old 
semplars now so reverently preserved as heirlooms in many fam- 
ilies ; while there is no possibility of the freedom of treatment 
which is instinctive in art, in the rigid carefulness that is 
demanded in the execution of needlework on cambric. Attempts 
at floral embroidery, in the satin, or "over- and- over " stitch, 
was not infrequently attempted by American women of much 
leisure ; but for the most part the patterns were not pleasing, 
the coloring and shading untrue to nature, and the result usu- 
ally too unsatisfactory to encourage repetition of the attempt. 
There is a wide difference between the clumsy piece of satin 
embroidery that we now and then come across, done by some 
industrious needle woman of two-score years ago, and the beau- 
tiful Kensington work of the present. As there is a wide differ- 
ence between the sunflowers, holly-hocks and other great, 
crewel-wrought blossoms of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work of the Philadelphia Exposition, and the elegant pieces 
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sent over from this institution for the Columbian Exposition. 
An over-willing age accepted Oscar Wilde and the sunflower as 
interpretations of aestheticism, quickly following upon the heels 
of our National Centennial Fair; but refined taste quickly turns 
from the stiff sprawling sunflower in embroidery to the deli- 
cately shaded orchid, or the multicolored sweet pea, which is a 
later delight of the needle. 

Were we disposed to discriminate as to the most effective 
piece of embroidery in colors shown at the late World's 
Fair, we should cite a spread on worsted grounding of cream 
tint, showing a classic design of a female figure done in flesh 
tints, in the midst of a confusion of scrolls and conventional- 
ized blossoms done in shading of terra cotta, dull turquoise 
blues, olive and sage greens. Beside being large enough to at- 
tract inevitable attention, as one of the noteworthy exhibits of 
the British section, it is a work of art that could not be passed 
by without careful inspection. The freedom of treatment in 
design, with the delightful use of colors, has its complement in 
the excellence of its execution. Tet one was not disposed to 
linger very long over the embroideries sent over by our English 
sisters, or to pause for much more than a moment even before 
the pieces done by the industrious fingers of Royalty, as there 
were not very many peculiarly attractive pieces, out of a num- 
ber that were unquestionably good. In the exhibit of the 
Associated Artists of New York, the study in textiles of Fight- 
ing Dragons; the study of Roses ; chrysanthemums on cloth-of- 
gold, and the needlewoven tapestries reproducing Raphaers 
"Miraculous Draught of Fishes," "Algerian Bootblack," "Pene- 
lope" and other studies, are works of art of distinguished 
excellence. 

It is almost needless to refer to the beauty of design and 
execution in the embroideries shown by the Decorative Art 
Society of New York— panels in needle painting, portieres and 
other large pieces, revealing a breadth of treatment and free- 
dom in the use of colors that is as interesting as it is artistic ; 
while the utmost daintiness characterizes reproductions of the 
Louis XVI. period of needlework. Some of the best and the 
most pleasing of the work on linen was that seen in the glass 
case from the Philadelphia Art School of Embroidery. In a 
tablecloth, in a design of roses, the flowers may seem too vivid- 
ly bright against their white background ; but the work is ex- 
quisitely done and the shading beautiful. It is doubtless indeed, 
whether in floral designs, the work of the Philadelphia School 
was exceeded in excellence by any in the Woman's Building. 
The use of colors less lively, and gradations of toning less 



strongly defined might be suggested, but there is little cause 
for objection even in the matter understood. 

The Decorative Art Society of Baltimore was represented in 
some charming examples of embroidery on linen ; there were 
some very pleasing pieces of work, of specially artistic designs 
in the case from the Art Embroidery School of Indianapolis; 
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the needlewomen of Cincinnati were represented in some very 
handsome exhibits of embroidery on linen ; and a ease belong- 
ing to Marshall Field & Co. was filled with pieces showing the 
handiwork of the Chicago women. 

Bat withal, and as much as the writer is disposed to laud 
the artistic principle in her fellow countrywomen, and to ap- 
plaud their industry, careful observation of needlecraft forces 
the conclusion that, for skillfulness and beauty of execution, 
the women both of England and America are far behind the 
women on the continent. The women of France, Germany and 
Russia greatly excel the women of England and America in the 
use of the needle, especially in the homely accomplishment of 
plain sewing. From Austria there were exquisite specimens of 
the laid embroideries seen in France, Germany and Russia, and 
a variety of embroidery in which close and drawn work are 
both introduced, down in white on sleazy muslin, similar to the 
native Armenian work done in colors to be found in the Orien- 
tal bazaars; and also drawn work on linen of the character of 
the work done by the women of the Azores and the Madeira 
Islands. 

But the most remarkable piece of work in this exposition 
was from one of the Philippine Islands. It is a scarf about 
three yards in length and eighteen inches 
wide, of native handspun linen muslin, of 
the texture described in India muslin as 
"woven wind." The embroidery is a com- 
bination of close work with drawn work, 
forming a dense border within a hem two 
inches wide, introducing lace stitches un- 
known in any other needlework, and so 
deft and intricate of their kind as to defy 
imitation. The piece referred to was 
registered as the finest that had ever 
been brought from the island, and as a 
specimen of an art that had passed away 
with the generation of women by whom 
it was produced. 

With Barbara Utmann and her lace 
schools, in the Netherlands, as an example 
of the worth of woman's handicraft to 
national prosperity, what may not be ex- 
pected of the women of the future, with the 
impetus accorded them in the late World's 
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Exposition ? There is no doubt that the sewing machine, while 
lightening the labor of the sex, has done mach toward render- 
ing the needle a comparatively useless implement in the fingers 
of women. Bat the needle, inceptively, is woman^s tool ; there 
are some possibilities in it that, happily, thus far, there have 
been no attachments in machinery for accomplishing, and as 
far as woman is concerned she is still mistress of the situation. 
Neat needlework, even though it bo plain sewing, is as much 
''a speaking picture" as '*a fair piece" of penmanship; and it 
is to be hoped that the impulse of the late Columbian Exposi- 
tion may tend to the establishment of sewing schools with 
skilled teachers, for the needy classes in every city in our 
country. 



library in a stately country mansion, the walls lined with 
books, a great oriel window hung with the quiet hued Lion 
tapestry, its soft greeny ground relieving the shades of brown 
in which the design is wrought. 

Old English designs predominate. Now and again a French 
or a Japanese pattern may put in a claim to our attention; but 
only to be relegated to the lower ranks, for old English is the 
fashion, and specially so for dining-rooms and libraries. Not only 
are the colorings of fabrics quiet, but they are as simple as pos- 
sible. Oftentimes a monotone is chosen as most desirable. 
Splendid designs are managed wholly in one color on a ground 
of the same, but this is usually of a lighter tint. A beautiful 
old English conventional floral design is so treated with excel- 
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SPECIMENS OP EMBROIDERY IN WOMAN'S BUILDING. 



WARM DRAPERIES FOR DULL DAYS. 

WHEN the frost and snow arrive we can no longer shut 
our eyes to the necessity of putting our rooms into 
true winter trim. We may regret the vanishing of the 
summer, but we have our compensations, and not the least 
amongst them is the buying and arranging new winter draper- 
ies. We conjure up a hundred delightfully cozy schemes as one 
after another the rich, low-toned draperies are shown us in the 
stores. How grandly the firelight would play on the golden 
ground of that Chippendale tapestry, with its fine old-world 
design of fruit laden vases. How well it would contrast with 
the dark wood of the chairs with their graceful decoration of 
carren wheatears. These bold heraldic designs picture to us a 



lent effect; but still we own to a preference for a quiet har- 
mony. A very effective material for curtains is the woolen 
tapestry of golden ground, enriched with terra cotta flowers in- 
closed within a scroll work of brown leaves. A Japanese design 
suited for a smoking-room has a brown ground, quaint shaped 
medallions being scattered over it of lighter tint, on which are 
flying storks. Black outlines give character to the subject, and 
colored flowers brighten up the sombre brown. Garlands of 
flowers in several shades of red are woven on a basket work 
ground of gray silk. Like a bit of old needlework is this lovely 
" Brocade tapestry," which is also made with pale green and 
soft blue grounds. Of the French silks, a vieux rose, bearing 
an Adam's design, is the queen of the show. The chaste decor- 
ation and the sheen of the beautiful fabric make it fit for a 
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